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1-9-5-9, TESTING 


Educators close to the field agree that testing may very possibly get top priority 
in 1959. This conclusion, outgrowth of 1958 educational activities, rests on two fac- 
tors in particular: (a) increased awareness of the need to identify the academically 
talented and (b) re-awakened desire to further a basic goal of American education, the 
best education for all students according to individual differences. 





In addition, three major 1958 events point to testing as 1959's top educational con- 
cern. They are: 





@ The Rockefeller Report, The Pursuit of Excellence 





@ The on-going Conant study which will be reported in full in February 1959 


@ The National Defense Education Act 





In his year-end report of the Educational Testing Service, Dr. Henry Chauncey, presi- 
dent, said: "The year 1957-58 marks the end of one era and the beginning of another -- 
for Educational Testing Service, for testing in general, and for education as a whole.” 
Two weeks ago at a meeting of educators gathered in Williamsburg, Virginia, Dr. Chauncey 
advised care against acceptance of tests by the uninitiated “at their face value" and 
added: "Tests cannot be constructed or used without a clear statement of objectives 
in considerable detail." 


Also at the Williamsburg meeting, Dr. Arthur E. Traxler, executive director of Edu- 
cational Records Bureau, supplied a warning of his own. "Many people who must take 
leadership in development of state programs are not themselves well prepared." The re- 
sult, he said, may be that measurement programs will be used in “unprofitable ways." 

He urged using the resources "of all the specialists in both measurement and guidance 
and working out state plans slowly and with great care." 








Dr. Charles E. Bish, director of NEA's Project on the Academically Talented Student, 
has outlined the "dimensions" of the need for a revitalized testing program. Writing 
in the December issue of The Bulletin, published by the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, Dr. Bish pointed to the fact that of American students with IQ ranges 
of 110 and above, 20 percent drop out of high school before graduation. Of those who 
remain and are graduated, 60 percent do not go to college. Of the 40 percent who enter 
college, one half do not graduate. 





-—— SOUL SEARCHING 


Here are questions, as listed by Dr. Bish, which educators might ask 
themselves in introducing stepped-up testing programs; (1) Do we usurp 
teacher time to the detriment of the necessary time for pupil learning ac- 
tivities? (2) Are the test makers making the curriculum? (3) Do the test 
scores determine which schools are good and which are poor? (4) Do tests 
evaluate teachers? (5) Do we give more tests than we use? 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND AN “INTELLECTUAL ELITE” 


In this country, as everywhere, assiduous headline readers love the cateh-phrase. 
Catch=phrases make for easy opinion forming. With even greater dexterity they pro- 
duce hobgoblins as subjects for smouldering group alarm. 





An interview this week with Dr. John M. Stalnaker, president of the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, knocked to the ground a high-riding and fairly new hob- 
goblin -- fear that awards such as Merit scholarships will produce an "intellectual 
elite." Here are some of the questions asked by EDUCATION U.S.A. and Dr. Stalnaker's 
answers: 





Q- Dr. Stalnaker, do you agree that it would be bad to create an intellectual elite? 


A. This is a question of syntax. Elite means different things to different people; 
some put the European connotation on it and think of inherited privilege. You might 
as well ask 'is it bad to have an athletic elite’ or 'a theater elite.’ The answer 
is that so long as belonging to the group is open to anyone who has the drive to get 
into it, it cannot be bad. 


Q- Do Merit scholarships tend to favor students from certain cultures? 


A. I think the ‘'culture-free' factor has been driven into the ground. Culture-free 
tests would be desirable if you had culture-free colleges, but colleges are the em-= 
bodiment of culture. If you want to pick the people who have the greatest potential, 
you have to pick them fairly early and work with them, because college pre-supposes 
some education. If you don't have that education, you don't get along. 


Q- Are you saying that such a question is not apt, that it is beside the point? 
A. I certainly am. 


Q- However, have you any suggestions for remedying a situation in which children 
outside a certain milieu are left behind? 


A. Earlier identification of the talented -- then you can facilitate and augment 
their education. 


Q- What do you think about the tendency to rate teachers and schools by how many 
semi-finalists and winners of Merit scholarships they produce? 


A. This indicates a vacuum in the school scene. Parents are terribly concerned about 
schools. This is the great debate of the day. But they have no way to rate their 
schools; they have to search for something. They know about football scores, about 
debating victories. Any kind of testing that comes along they tend to grab hold of. 
However, they mis-use Merit scholarships if they apply them as yardsticks for schools. 
What is needed is some rating device that will help a community to evaluate its 
schools. Schools which are high in number of scholarship awards are in the main good 
ones but schools which are not, are not necessarily bad. This is a complicated ques- 
tion and the goals of individual schools must be taken into consideration. 


Q- Any changes in the shape of your program for the immediate future? 


A. We are constantly studying what we are doing and are trying to devise means that 
will make the program effective. We think the program should be a source of stime- 
lation to the schools; it should help the schools with the community and with students 
to honor intellectual attainment. We want to let the public know that schools are 
doing quite a job for able students. 





THE YEAR FOR ACTION 


If 1958 was characterized as the year of commitment, 1959 should be known as the 
year to make good. This contention puts in a pica's en the forecast for American edu- 
cation by the dean of education writers, Walter D. Cocking. Dr. Cocking is editor of 
The School Executive, Educational Business, and the annual American School and University. 











However, Editor Cocking qualifies his prediction. Carrying out of the commitments, 
he says, will not be done "by any spectacular advances but rather by some progress all 
along the line." He adds: "When we think of the age we are living in and the changes, 
technical and otherwise, which have come, there has been no other big business which 
has had so little change as education." 





Dr. Cocking listed four important areas of hoped-for change: (1) re-organization 
of smaller school districts and decentralization of large urban districts; (2) struc- 
tural changes in school systems, as well as in school buildings; (3) improved communi- 
cation in an effort to provide exact information; (4) and "most important of all," 
courageous and vigorous school leadership, especially at the administrative level. 





In commenting on item two, Dre Cocking had this to say: "We need to examine the 
length of the school period, day, year, the one-teacher, one-class concept, and the 
common methodology." Of improved communication, he said, "I am convinced that the 
American people want better and better schools and are willing to pay for them, but 
without adequate information which they can understand, which makes sense, they are 
doubtful. So they wait and take the wrong steps." 





Dr. Cocking has brought a wealth of experience to his editor's chair, a chair by 
the way, which is more often vacant than not. To understand what he sees and to inter- 
pret what he hears, this is one editor who believes in first-hand inspection. He trav- 
els the highways and byways of American education. He says: "If I am any good, it is 
because I go out all over America and see what is going on, talk with people and get 
their views." 





Tall, white-haired, and gracious, Walter Cocking has a talent, which undoubtedly 
he passes on to his staff, for making the education reporter feel his is the most ex- 
citing beat in the country. He lays out two guide-lines for the writing of education 
news: (a) view education in perspective with the rest of American life; and (b) take 
the time to ask ‘what is the meaning?’ of what is going on. 


-—— EDITOR COCKING POINTS OUT... 


"A good school building is a building which is for people and takes ac- | 
count of the nature and characteristics of the people who are going to live 
in it." 








"We are losing the cold war, to the extent that we are losing it because 
we do not understand the cultures of the people where we are pouring in mil- 
lions of dollars. We can't talk to them, even at the political level. We 
must provide modern instruction in the language which is needed." 


"One of the tremendous problems ahead is the acceptance by the American 
people of a joint partnership of finance of education at all levels, in pro- 
portion to their taxing powers." 


"It could be that such bills as the National Defense Education Act makes 
it even more difficult, scattered as it is over ten areas. This is no way 
for a partnership to work." 




















activity. 











Washington, D. C., this week has literally hummed with intellectual 
Some 5000 scientists and science educators are gathered in 
six of the city's hotels to attend the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science. 
hibit hall took on the air of a vast, scientific circus in technicolor, 
while the Science Theater, a permanent feature of the annual meetings, 
played to standing-room-only crowds. 
representing the 279 member organizatiors of AAAS viewed a selection 


The convention's ex= 


For the first time, delegates 


of recent, prize-winning foreign scientific films. Local papers have 
given full play to the daily procession of scientific papers. 


Meanwhile, across town 2000 other scholars, members of the American Historical 





Association, gathered for their 73rd annual meeting. 


Highlighting an opening session 


was a recommendation for improved teaching of Russian history and understanding of 


the entire non-Western world. 


To streets, sewers, and the latest kitchen equipment, builders today are adding 





a further incentive -=- schools. 


city's population has doubled since 1950, yet class sizes are below average. 


Take Naperville, Illinois, as a case in point. 


The 
Largely 


responsible for this situation is community developer Harold Moser, who has not only 
aided the city in acquiring school sites but has also contributed toward building 


costs. 


Moser says, "I feel a real responsibility -- this is my home town.” 


» Continued Story -- Following sharp cutback of its system-wide program through 
lack of sufficient operating funds, and resignation of its superintendent, William A. 
Early, the Chatham County (Savannah), Georgia, school system was struck another blow 





in December. 


Its entire l2=member school board resigned. 


On the half-city and half- 


county representation on the board, only the six new county members had been appointed 


at the time EDUCATION U.S.A. went to press. 


Said the outgoing board chairman: "Pub- 


lic education in this county faces a distressing future." 


When a school board acts to reduce clerical work by teachers and the teachers in 





turn come out full force for an extended school year, things move. 
Lomitos Elementary District near San Jose, California. 


Witness the Los 
There the board has transferred 


a heavy burden of record keeping from teachers to secretaries -- and teachers have 


asked the board to establish a summer school in 1959. 


The staff urged immediate ap- 


pointment of a director to arrange curriculum, approval of a summer salary schedule, 


and hiring of "outside" 


instructors if necessary. 


> The recently-appointed National Advisory Committee on Educational Media has 
given Commissioner Lawrence Derthick the green light to spend $127,500 out of $500,000 





for a series of six projects under Title VII of the Defense Education Act. 


Biggest 


Single allotment will be $75,000 for studies of good teaching practices. 


e The Ford Foundation has announced a $365,000 award to George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, to assist in meeting the costs of publication of "objective in- 





formation on segregation-desegregation problems" through two publications. 


They are 


the Southern School News, published by the Reporting Service, and Race Relations Law 
Reporter, managed by the service but published by the faculty of Vanderbilt Univer- 





sity'’s School of Law. 
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